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the quagmire. I met them when they came back with holes in their legs,
and mangled arms, and bloody heads. They had been fit and well in
going up. How they managed to get back was a mystery to themselves.
They crawled through the slime and then fell into deep pits of water with
slippery sides so that they could hardly get out. They lay down in the
mud and believed they must die, but some spark of vitality kept alive in
them and a great desire for life goaded them to make another effort to go
another hundred yards. They cried out to one another, and heard other
cries around them, but were alone in some mud track of these battle-
fields with a great loneliness of soul.
One man told me of his night like that, told me with strange smiling
eyes that lightened up the mud mask of his face under a steel hat which
was like an earthenware pot on his head. All the time he opened and
shut his hands, very slowly and carefully, and looked at them as things
separate from himself. They had become quite dead and white in the
night, and were now getting back to life and touch from the warmth of a
brazier over which he crouched.
"I crawled a thousand yards or so," he said, "and thought I was
finished. I had no more strength than a boy, and my head was all queer
and dizzy like, so that I had uncommon strange thoughts, and saw
things that weren't there. The shells kept coming near me, and the
noise of them shook inside my head so that it went funny. For a long
time while I lay there I thought I had my chums all round me, and that
made me feel kind of comfortable. I thought I could see them in the
mud all round, with just their shoulders showing humped up, and the
tops of their packs covered in mud. I spoke to them sometimes and
said 'Is that you, Alf ?', or 'Come a bit nearer, mate.' It didn't worry me
at first because they didn't answer. I thought they were tired. But
presently something told me I was all wrong. Those were mud heaps,
not men. Then I felt frightened because I was alone. It was a great
queer kind of fear that got hold of me, and I sat up and then began to
crawl again, just to get into touch with company, and I went on till day-
light came, and I saw other men crawling out of shell holes, and some of
them walking and holding on to each other. So we got back together."
That is only one tale from many hundreds I heard, as recorded in my
despatches; and with my own eyes I saw the terror, and the misery, and
the human endurance of our men on that ghastly road to Passchendaele,
through Glencorse Wood and Inverness Copse.